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In the News 

Resource for Serving Students with 

Disabilities in Short-Term Detention 

Mary Magee Quinn and C. Michael Nelson 

Most youth in short-term detention 
facilities are held pending the outcome of 
judicial proceedings that will determine their 
guilt or involvement in criminal or 
delinquent acts. Other detainees may have 
been committed to a long-term facility or 
treatment center but remain in a detention 
center until space is available at their 
placement. Innocence or guilt in a court of 
law, however, does not establish rights to 
special education. All youth who have a 
disability and who do not have a high school 
diploma are eligible for special education 
through their 22 nd birthday, regardless of 
their educational setting. This fact is 
important because youth with disabilities are 
significantly over-represented in the juvenile 
justice system. 

According to a recent survey of the 
heads of state departments of juvenile 
corrections or combined juvenile and adult 
corrections systems (or the equivalent 
departments or agencies), 1 33.4% of 
incarcerated juveniles have a disability that 
qualifies them for special 
education and related services under the 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
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(IDEA). 2 Although estimates of the 
prevalence of youth with disabilities in 
short-term detention programs are not 
available, it is reasonable to assume that this 
population also is over-represented in these 
facilities. The Meeting the Educational 
Needs of Students with Disabilities in Short- 
Term Detention Facilities, a recent EDJJ 
publication by Mary Dale Bolson, Mary 
Magee Quinn, and C. Michael Nelson 
presents guidelines for the provision of 
special education, related services, and 
transition planning for youth in short-term 
detention settings. 

Description of the Manual 

This manual begins with an overview of 
{Article continues) 
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the issues and strategies involved in 
programming education and related services 
for individuals with disabilities who have 
special education needs. Special education 
law and regulations most closely pertain to 
students with disabilities in traditional 
school settings and can be difficult to 
translate into practices within short-term 
detention facilities. The manual describes 
the basic components of special education 
programs and practices for implementing 
them in short-term detention facilities. The 
procedures and practices described here are 
based on available research, best practice, 
and the experiences of the authors. It will be 
most useful to educators, administrators, and 
policymakers in short-term detention 
facilities who are implementing programs 
for students who have special education 
needs. 

As noted earlier, a significant number of 
students have cognitive, sensory, or 
behavioral disorders that affect their ability 
to learn. In the public schools, the 
prevalence of students with disabilities is 
estimated to be between 10 and 12 percent. 
However, in juvenile correctional programs, 
an average of 34% of the students receive 
special education services and in some 
jurisdictions service delivery rates exceed 
50% (Quinn et al., in press). Students with 
disabilities who have not completed a 
secondary school curriculum and are within 
the eligible age range for special education 
and related services (defined as ages 3 
through 21, but may vary depending on state 
regulations) are entitled to education 
services just as they would be in a public 
school setting. 

The “special” in special education refers 
to instruction and related services that meet 
the unique needs of an individual student 
with disabilities. Chapter 1 in the manual 
provides a discussion IDEA and the Federal 
regulations that define special education. 



The first chapter also provides 
recommended best practices for providing 
appropriate special education and related 
services to students with disabilities in short- 
term detention facilities. In addition to 
academic instruction, special education 
includes vocational education, daily living 
skills, community living skills, behavior 
support, assistive technology, and any other 
support service that helps the student make 
appropriate educational gains. Services 
provided are highly individualized and 
based on the unique needs of each student. 

Chapter 2 describes the identification of 
students with special education needs. The 
identification process involves three steps: 
screening, identification, and determination 
of eligibility (or certification). First, 
screening determines which students may 
have a disability that requires special 
education. The next process, identification, 
determines which students actually have a 
disability that requires special education. 
Eligibility is the last step, during which a 
multidisciplinary team (MDT) agrees to plan 
and implement an individualized education 
program to address the special education and 
related services needs of the student. 

The procedures for identifying and 
evaluating students involved in the juvenile 
justice system who require special education 
and related services is the topic of chapter 3. 
This chapter describes how to: conduct the 
evaluation; determine eligibility for special 
education; develop the Individualized 
Education Program (IEP); and overcome 
challenges. Once a student meets eligibility 
criteria for special education and related 
services, the MDT is formed and 
coordinates a formal evaluation of the 
student, including his or her current level of 
educational performance and learning needs. 
If the evaluation process indicates that the 
student has special education needs, the 
MDT decides the type and extent of special 
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education and related services that should be 
provided and develops the IEP. 

Special education programming for the 
diverse populations in short-term detention 
facilities can be challenging. Chapter 4 can 
be used as a general guide for programming 
options and designing services for individual 
programs. It may be helpful for 
professionals to consult also consult with 
LEA and State Education Agency (SEA) 
personnel to identify local requirements 
prior to making these decisions. 

This chapter also addresses instructional 
procedures for students with disabilities. Use 
of instructional procedures vary according to 
individual student needs and include a 
variety of teaching strategies, specific 
remedial and compensatory techniques, 
instructional aides, special accommodations 
or modifications of curriculum or materials, 
and any other activity needed to support 
learning. This instruction also occurs in the 
context of a continuum of special education 
services. 

Chapter 5 focuses on the current 
research and best practices regarding the 
provision of transition services to youth in 
detention facilities. Both direct special 
education services and related services are 
defined as transition services if either or 
both are required to help the student with a 
disability benefit from his or her education 
program. With very few exceptions, 
transition services must be provided to all 
students age 14 and older who have been 
determined eligible for special education 
and related services under IDEA. The 
transition services required by the student 
are addressed in the IEP and are based on 
the student’s needs, but his or her 
preferences and interests also should be 
considered. Transition services and support 
can be incorporated into detention facility 
programs by education staff, facility staff, 
probation and parole officers, and 
community-based program staff. When 



transition responsibilities are shared by the 
IEP team and incorporated into existing 
operating procedures, little extra help, 
money, or resources may be required. 

Conclusion 

Federal law is clear: All students with 
special education needs who are eligible for 
services must receive these services, even in 
correctional settings. Delivering education 
services for students with special education 
needs often is a challenge. The challenge 
increases in short-term detention facility 
settings where students stay for short periods 
of time and generally have been disengaged 
from any learning situation for some time 
prior to their incarceration. 

Many of the procedures and processes 
used for students with disabilities in a 
regular school setting are similar to those 
that must be used in a short-term detention 
facility setting. The primary consideration is 
one of time, since many students are held in 
detention only for brief periods. It is 
important for education staff, under the 
direction of the managing agency, to work 
as quickly as possible to meet federal and 
state requirements to address the needs of 
students with disabilities. Further, these 
professionals must provide transition 
support both into and out of the facility. 

Education staff who work with students 
with disabilities in short-term detention 
facilities have two major goals. One is to 
identify students with special education 
needs and to ensure that they have up-to- 
date evaluations and IEPs. The second goal 
is to re-engage students in the learning 
process. If students are re-engaged, upon 
exit they will be prepared to complete an 
appropriate education or vocational 
program, and enter the community with 
effective living, learning, and work skills. 
The manual discussed is designed to assist 
in that process. 
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The complete manual is available on a 
CD-Rom. On the EDJJ web site 
(www.edjj.org) click on New CD: 
Educational Services in Short Term 
Facilities for information on how to order a 
copy. 
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Assessing the Effects of Foster 
Care: Early Results from the 
Casey National Alumni Study 1 

Peggy Didier 

810,000 children were served in foster 
care in the United States during fiscal year 
2002, with 532,000 still in care as of 
September 30, 2002. 2 Family-based service 
programs, family reunification programs, 
and aggressive adoption programs are 
reducing the numbers of children spending 
long periods of time in substitute care. 
However, nearly 50% of the children placed 
in foster care will spend one year or more in 
care. 3 Relatively few studies have focused 
on the results of foster care services in terms 
of how adults fare after leaving care. 

Preliminary results from the Casey 
National Alumni Study, a collaboration 
among researchers from several universities 
and organizations, social workers, foster 
care alumni, and foster parents, have just 
been released. 4 This report describes the 
early life experiences, educational progress, 
and success as adults of more than 1,000 
alumni of Casey Family Programs (Casey) 
who were in foster care between 1966 and 
1998. 

Study Method 

The data were collected through case 



record reviews and interviews with alumni. 
Data from the case records included alumni 
demographics, dates of entry and exit from 
foster care, replacement rates, foster family 
information, type of exit from foster care, 
reasons for original child placement, child 
maltreatment, and information about one or 
both birth parents (e.g., family composition, 
parent functioning, drug and alcohol usage, 
termination of parental rights). Raters, 
without knowledge of the study hypotheses, 
individually read and recorded the 
information from case records. 

Professionally trained interviewers from 
the University of Michigan Survey Research 
Center (SRC) administered the alumni 
interview, which contained a number of 
standardized scales. 

Who were the alumni? 

The study sample included the 1,609 
alumni served by the 23 Casey Field offices 
in operation in 1998. The data were 
collected through 1,609 case record reviews 
and interviews with 1,087 alumni. (The 
response rate was 73.4%, excluding 3.9% 
deceased and 4.1% institutionalized alumni.) 

All of the youth served by Casey Family 
Programs offices between 1966 and 1998 
were included in the study sample if they 
met the following criteria: 

• Had been placed with a Casey foster 
family for 12 months or more 

• Had been discharged from foster 
care at least 12 months previously. 

Key demographic data include: 

• Gender: 54.6% were female 

• Alumni of color: 35% 

• Average age at time of first 
placement: 8.9 years (SD: 4.6), 
Median: 9.4 years 

• Average age at time of interview: 
30.5 years (SD: 6.3), Median: 30.0 
years; alumni were between the ages 
of 20 and 5 1 at the time of the 
interview. 
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